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IRIS 


AMERICA’S FINEST IRIS CATALOG is 
yours for the asking! 


In it you will find 200 of the most outstanding 
new sorts, 22 of them shown in natural color. 
This catalog is unique among the publications 
of horticultural concerns, beautifully printed, 
with a page size almost as large as Life Maga- 
zine. Descriptions are complete, with names 
of introducers, years of introduction, and 
awards won. 


You will want to study the LIST OF 100 BEST 
IRIS, known as the 5th Unofficial Symposium 
of the American Iris Society. Conducted by 
Kenneth Smith of Staten Island, New York, 
it presents a list of the 100 most popular iris 
as voted on and selected in order of popu- 
larity by 105 Accredited Judges of the 
American Iris Society. 


Acquaint yourself with the latest develop- 
ments in new Iris, including CHAMOIS 
(golden chamois); BRYCE CANYON (henna- 
copper); GOLDBEATER (solid clean deep 
yellow); and GYPSY (old gold and brown) 


from Dr. Kleinsorge. 


Avail yourself of some of the attractive col- 
lection offers, in groups to suit the amateur 
or the connoisseur. 


And in addition to Irises, there are lists of 


TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HEMEROCALLIS 


and 


BULBS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


The Willamette Valley of Oregon is the 
source of much of this country's choicest 
garden material. COOLEY'S IRISES and 
other bulbs are shipped postpaid to every 
corner of the United States and are as satis- 
factory in New England as they are in the 
South, the Middle West or on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Ask for this free catalog today and treat 
your garden to the best in plants this year. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Box H 


Silverton Oregon 











READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











How often should the soft tips be pinched from the stems of 
outdoor chrysanthemums? 

Pinching should start when the shoots are a few inches high 
and be repeated after each four inches of subsequent growth up 
until about July 20. 


ok x x * 

What season is best for pruning lindens that cannot be permitted 
to attain natural height? 

Late Summer pruning will tend to dwarf the trees. If done 
carefully no ugly stubs, characteristic of Winter cutting will 
result. The following Spring the tips of the leading shoots 
should be looked over again to retain one leading shoot, other- 
wise several small competing stems will develop at the top of 
each tree. 

* * * * 

W hat pest eats holes in the leaves of my rhododendrons? 

The holes were probably eaten away by a kind of wasp that 
uses the wax of the leaves in the construction of its nest. 

« « * « 

When should the program be started for the control of leaf dis- 
eases on roses? 

In the words of the popular song—The time is now. 

* * - ~ 

What caused my last year’s planting of Rutgers tomatoes to grow 
well but to mature fruits relatively late in the season? 

One reason could have been the too frequent application of 
nitrogenous fertilizer. Also, pollination of early flowers may 
have been prevented by cool, damp weather conditions. 

* * * 7 


Do cutworms bother garden plants all Summer? 
The cutworm season ends towards the end of June. 
* * * * 

W hat causes the small holes in the leaves of my newly set tomato 
plants? 

The plants have been attacked by flea beetles. Keep them 
coated lightly with rotenone dust. 

x *x ~ * 

How can I establish a satisfactory lawn in the dry soil of a sub- 
humid region? 

Reports from the plains regions of Western Canada favor the 
use of the Fairway strain of crested, wheat grass for such con- 
ditions in northern areas. The grass is sown in early Spring in 
a well prepared soil at the rate of about four pounds per 1000 
square feet. The thick rooting of the grass keeps out weeds. 

* * * } 

Why does an occasional young fruit tree put out normal foliage 
in Spring, only to have its leaves turn yellow and die a few weeks 
later? 

The chances are that such a tree is displaying a natural re- 
action to stem injury by mice during the previous Winter. 

. . * . 

W hat is the best time to attempt chemical control of chickweed in 
a lawn? 

Because chickweed remains in a growing state in Autumn 
after the grass is dormant, it is generally considered that chemi- 
cals applied then will be effective without turf injury. 

* * * * 

What is the best way to dispose of such crop residues as pea and 
bean vines, cabbage leaves, and corn stalks? 

The greatest use that such refuse can be put to is to dig it 
under in a green state for the sake of soil improvement. 

* * * * 


How is borax applied for the purpose of killing poison ivy? 

The dry borax is scattered evenly over the soil beneath the 
spread of the poison ivy branches at the rate of 10 pounds per 
square rod of acid soil, or 15 pounds per square rod of alkaline 
soil. Killing will require several weeks. The borax will also kill 
some, but not all, other plants. This fact should be kept in mind. 
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Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 








DAHLIAS planted now will come into bloom at the approach of cool 
weather. Set the stakes before planting the tubers or green plants. 
COASTAL gardeners report that rhubarb thrives when kelp is sub- 
stituted for the manure to which it responds so well in inland gardens. 
SEEDS of such biennial plants as sweet William, canterbury bell, fox- 
glove and forget-me-not for flowering next year can be started this 
month. 


DO NOT weaken asparagus by prolonging the cutting season. Feed the 


plants with Victory garden fertilizer at about the time that cutting 
ceases. 


REMOVING the central flower buds from delphinium spikes causes the 


development of many smaller lateral flower spikes of suitable length 
for cutting. 


WHEN preparing a spray from powder, first make a paste of a small 


amount of water and the powder, and then add this paste to the full 
amount of water. 


THE BEST time to divide many herbaceous perennials is just after 


flowering. In any event, the old flowering stems had better be removed 
after the blooms fade. 


HOEING of well advanced garden crops in well drained soils should be 


for the sole purpose of killing weeds. Deeper cultivation injures root 
systems and can cause water loss in dry periods. 


IF PINE trees must be sheared, the best time for the job is when the new 


growths are still soft. Shearing is accomplished by shortening the 
““candles’’ to about an inch in length. 


WEEDS that have been permitted to grow as tall as the crops can: be 


subdued more satisfactorily by cutting them off at the surface of the 
soil than by pulling. The green tops can be used for mulching. 


MULCHING is now in order in the flower garden, especially over the 


roots of delphiniums. The larger vegetables such as tomatoes can also 
benefit from several inches of litter on the surface of the soil beneath 
their spread of foliage. 


REASONABLY good fruit can be had on home garden trees if the 


spray programs developed for local conditions are followed. In many 
sections, clean fruit trees are not much harder to maintain than are 
insect- and disease-free rose bushes. 


ALGZ& or green slime can be prevented from growing in a garden pool 


by adding a teaspoonful of a saturated solution of potassium perman- 
ganate for each gallon of water in the pool. This treatment will not 
injure lilies, and mature fish will not suffer as a result of its application. 


HOUSE plants can soon be moved to Summer quarters in a partially 


shaded section of the outdoor garden. Plants that are growing actively 
will require regular watering and will benefit from one or two feedings 
with liquid fertilizer. Summer is the time to free the house plants of 
insect pests. 


ANTS may be successfully combated indoors or out through the careful 


placing of baits containing thallium sulfate. Such baits are often 
packaged in small tin containers which render the poison inaccessible 
to domestic animals. When the location of the nest is known, outdoor 
ant colonies can be killed by fumigating with calcium cyanide or carbon 
bisulfide. 


WATERING : should be done slowly and thoroughly to prevent soil 


washing and to ensure soaking the earth to a depth of several inches. 
In dry periods about one inch of water can be added each week to 
advantage to the area about growing plants. Avoid wetting the foliage 
of dense, bushy plants like chrysanthemums late in the evening as a 
precaution against leaf diseases. 


A GOOD general pest control program for the Victory garden is copper- 
rotenone dust applied to the entire area during a still part of the day 
about once a week, or oftener if rain intervenes. Even so, stomach 
poisons and contact sprays may be needed in emergencies to prevent 
certain infestations from assuming blitz proportions. Study the pest 
control program issued by the nearest experiment station. 
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x»vear-etd American beech (Fagus grandifolia) believed to be one of the 
A iat geet of ©. kind on record in the United States was dedicated at Glenbrook, 
Cona.. at «<oetal Aehor Day ceremony attended by more than 200 school children, 
tate amt hwo) iv. leaders, tree experts and garden club members. 

The beech i» mented om the property of Walter E. Irving. It is 98 feet tall and 
has « truwk civemsederemce of 25 feet at ground level including buttresses, and 
16 feet «% twe (eet eheve the ground. Dr. Stanley W. Bromley of the Bartlett Tree 
Research |.«iewstervws, who took increment borings establishing the age of the 
beech at more thse 200 years, called its most remarkable feature its columnar 
trunk, which tower» in the air 50 feet with little taper before it reaches the lower 
branches. 

The tree was dedicated “as a living symbol of American strength and vitality— 
an heritage for future generations.” 
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PLANT ANOTHER ROW—FOR THE KIDS 


NE day a few weeks ago a little lady in a small village 

while discussing plans for her garden for the coming 

season, remarked that she intended to “‘plant another 
row’ this year for the benefit of the children in her community 
for use in the community school lunch program. And a teacher 
in a rural school recently wrote that ‘‘seven parents have put in a 
row of vegetables for the school in their gardens.’’ By now, 
many gardens are under way. No doubt thousands of other 
gardeners throughout the country can do likewise, and include 
another row in their Victory gardens for some school lunch 
this year. 

What will that row mean in terms of health for the school 
child? It will mean thousands upon thousands of bushels and 
jars of home-grown and home-preserved vegetables, the health- 
giving qualities of which may not reach the child unless pro- 
vided for him in this way. It may well mean that one row, 
multiplied by many throughout the nation, will help that child, 
yours or mine, to better nutrition through his noonday meal at 
school. And better nutrition means better health, better health 
means greater achievement, and greater achievement brings far- 
reaching results. All this from another row! 

The school lunch movement in America is not new. The 
values to.be derived from a hot lunch at school have been demon- 
strated the country over for many years. But war brought added 
problems and obstacles to the school lunch, and rationing of 
food and possible food shortages loomed large. Since today’s 
children are the citizens of tomorrow, it seemed expedient that 
everything possible be done to promote and maintain the vigor- 
ous health of our young people and to insure their healthful 
development from a nutrition point of view. Children’s food 
needs are greatest in their growing, active years, years which in 
great part, are spent at school. Recognition of the importance 
of nutrition in our national life once again brings a vital prob- 
lem to the door of the school. 

How best to meet that problem became a challenge. More 
and more children were eating at school, in schools where cafe- 
terias and lunchrooms already existed. In 
many other communities both need and ad- 
vantages became apparent. Parents, many 
of whom were working or giving long hours 
in volunteer services, and school administra- 
tors in whose care children spent the major 
portion of their day, became concerned and 
began to insist upon a school lunch program. 
In rural areas children travel long dis- 
tances to school, and for them especially, 
hot, nutritious, well-balanced lunches are 
important. 





With the continuance of the war and its many necessary food 
commitments, surplus foods, which had in past years been dis- 
tributed by the Agricultural Marketing Administration and 
which had rendered great assistance to school lunches on a 
nation-wide basis, became scarce or vanished altogether. But in 
order that food in good quantity might continue to be possible 
for children eating the noon meal at school, a new program 
called the “‘Community School Lunch Program,’’ was made 
possible by a national appropriation of 50 million dollars by 
the U. S. Congress for school lunches and milk programs in 
American schools, under direction of the War Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Schools eligible for participation include public and private 
schools of high school grade or under which are not operated 
for profit. Other child feeding centers may benefit under the 
same regulations if devoted to the welfare of children and if 
facilities are or can be made available to serve meals meeting a 
designated nutritional pattern. The cost of operation of the pro- 
gram in each community is borne partly by the local sponsoring 
agency and partly by the federal government, the amount of 
reimbursement to each school or child feeding center to be deter- 
mined by the number of children who benefit by the lunch and 
upon its nutritive value as set up by a menu pattern. 

The purpose of the school lunch program is to provide one- 
third to one-half of the days’ nutritive requirements for the 
child including children from the low income groups, based 
upon standards determined by well-qualified nutritionists. Its 
aims are twofold: first to improve the nutrition of school chil- 
dren, and second to aid American farmers in the long-term 
development of better domestic markets for certain agricultural 
commodities. 

Splendid meals at low cost are possible for children in com- 
munities which are participating in the community school lunch 
program. They are incomparably better than the noon meals 
from paper bags, which have been known to produce a cold, 
boiled potato and a couple of cold pancakes left over from break- 
fast for a school child’s lunch. An extra row 
from a garden this year may help to make 
possible appetizing, nutritious meals and to 
eliminate the repetition of the potato-pan- 
cake combination. Then, too, the nutrition 
education presented in a tangible manner in 
school lunch programs should not be over- 
looked. Children learn to eat the foods 
which build healthy bodies and healthy 
minds, an early and important consideration. 

Harvesting and preserving of ‘‘extra’’ 
food for the school lunch is an activity car- 


ried on in many communities by organiza- 
tions such as the women’s clubs, canning 
centers, P. T. A. groups, Girl Scouts and 
4-H clubs. We have millions of Victory 
gardeners in this country today, who have 
home grown vegetables to spare or who, 
with very little extra effort could provide 
some from a back yard garden. And we 
have millions of school children between 
the ages of six and 16 who need those 
vegetables in their school lunch. 

The question is, of course, how to get 
the vegetables to the children in school. 
There are several ways. The school super- 
intendent can be contacted in the event that 
garden surpluses exist, and through his in- 
terest and help, plans for co-ordinating a 
program can be formulated. 

Girl Scout groups, Boy Scouts, 4-H 
clubs, junior grange members and many 
other youth organizations are among those 
ready to assist in such undertakings. The 
individual himself, can make personal con- 
tact either with the local school department 
or with a sponsoring agency, in order to de- 
termine how best he can utilize his garden 
facilities or his surplus produce to the 
advantage of children in his own or in 
another community. The housewife and 
mother in many localities, will find it pos- 
sible to include in her busy schedule an 
opportunity to fill the jars with the toma- 
toes, or peas or carrots or other vegetables 
from the extra row. 

In general, vegetables and fruits well 
adapted for use in school lunches include 
tomatoes, greens, beets, carrots, green or 
wax beans, corn, dried peas and beans, 
asparagus, lima beans, cabbage, onions, 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, squash, 
turnip, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
plums and berries. Care should be exercised 
by the local group or persons in charge 
against over-supply of any one item. Good 
variety in sufficient amount is to be desired. 
“Another row’’ may well prove to be the 
answer to a very vital problem. Canned 
food from that extra row, easy of prepa- 


ration with the limited facilities available, 
will help in large measure to make possible 
an adequate lunch for many, many chil- 
dren in our rural schools. By all means, 
“plant another row.”’ 

—Bethel B. Ross. 
State Department of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


Botanic Garden Director 


R. GEORGE S. AVERY, professor 

of botany, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn., has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. C. 
Stuart Gager on August 9, 1943. Dr. 
Avery’s appointment is effective July 1 of 
this year. 

Dr. Avery has had a varied training and 
experience. He obtained the B.S. degree 
from Tulane University in 1924, the M.S. 
degree from Dartmouth College in 1926, 
and the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1927. 


Garden Club of America 


T THE annual meeting of The Garden 
Club of America at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York, May 15, 16 
and 17, officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Harry T. Peters, Islip, 
L.I., N. Y.; first vice-president, Mrs. Her- 
mann G. Place, Millbrook, N. Y.; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Francis B. Crownin- 
shield, Montchanin, Del.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy; Lake 
Forest, Ill.; fourth vice-president, Mrs. 
Barent Lefferts, St. James, L. I., N. Y.; 
fifth vice-president, Mrs. Frederick Town- 
send, Albany, N. Y.; sixth vice-president, 
Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., Ipswich, 
Mass.; seventh vice-president, Miss Esther 
D. Waterman, Southport, Conn.; eighth 
vice-president, Mrs. Andrew Murray Wil- 
liams, York Village, York Harbor, Me.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Fergus Reid, Jr., 
Kittery Point, Me.; corresponding secre- 





The rose garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster at Quissett, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webster have just been given a medal by the Garden Club 
of America for their work with roses. 
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tary, Mrs. Henry C. Taylor, Glen Cove, 
L. I., N. Y.; treasurer, Mrs. Melvin E. 
Sawin, Wakefield, R. I. 

The following were chosen as members 
of the Board of Directors to serve until 
the annual meeting of 1947: Mrs. Harry 
H. Benkard, Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y.; Mrs. 
Robert T. Bowman, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. 
Everett L. Crawford, Millbrook, N. Y., 
Miss Aline Kate Fox, Southport, Conn.; 
Mrs. Gilbert Kinney, Greenwich, Conn. ; 
Mrs. Stacy B. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. A. P. Lockett, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Francis F. Randolph, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


Awards Announced 


A project for the “horticultural reha- 
habilitation’’ of veterans at the Cushing 
General Hospital in Framingham, Mass., 
received the Founders Fund award of 
$1,200. In describing the projects, Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster of the Chestnut Hill 
(Mass.) Garden Club stated: 


It has been found by the army and navy in 
this war that horticultural recreation is of the 
utmost benefit in the convalescence of wounded 
men, not only those who are regaining the use 
of their bodies, but also those whose brains 
must recover from injury. The handling of 
plants, the interest in their development and 
the pleasure in their progress is of inestimable 
value to them. 


The Frances K. Hutchinson Medal was 
presented to Dr. Hugh Hammond Ben- 
nett, director of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, for conspicuous and 
scientific contributions in combating the 
menace of soil erosion. 

The Jane Righter Medal was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster of 
Boston and Quisset, Mass., for their 
achievement in the realm of roses. 

The Gold Buikley Medal was presented 
to Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt, for her collec- 
tion of portraits, books and manuscripts 
and horticultural research. 


The Picture on the Cover 


E picture on the cover of this issue 
of Horticulture shows the summer- 
house in the garden of Mrs. William C. 
Endicott in Danvers, Mass. This summer- 
house was purchased in 1901 and moved 
four miles from an estate where it had 
stood since 1794, when it was constructed 
by Samuel McIntire for Elias Hasket 
Derby. It is surmounted by two large fig- 
ures, one of which is that of a milkmaid 
carrying a milk pail. This summerhouse 
and the garden around it are part of an ex- 
tensive estate for which a gold medal was 
awarded by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in 1926. The late Mr. Endi- 
cott was at one time president of the society 
and was long active in its work. 


American Peony Society 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that the 
4lst annual meeting and exhibition 

of the American Peony Society will be held 
June 24-25 in Milwaukee, Wis. Schedules 
and full information can be had from the 
secretary, W. F. Christman, Northbrook, 
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Ways to Foil Garden Pests — 


Success is readily attained by using 
the right materials at the right time 


ROM now on, the garden maker will 

be confronted with the task of com- 
bating insect pests, some of which seem 
likely to be unusually prevalent this season. 
It is important to the victory gardener that 
he begin this work promptly and that he 
continue it faithfully, for 
otherwise he will not obtain 
maximum production. Proper 
timing and thoroughness of 
application are important fac- 
tors in the use of insecticides 
and fungicides. 

It is not so much an eco- 
nomic situation as an esthetic 
one which confronts the home 
maker who is maintaining a 
garden of ornamentals. Some 
of the insects and diseases 
which operate in the vegetable 
garden also are found in peren- 
nial, annual and bulb gardens. 
It is axiomatic, of course, that 
good roses cannot be grown 
without a constant endeavor 
to keep ahead of such pests as 
rose bugs and plant lice, as 
well as blackspot and mildew. 
Obviously, therefore, the gar- 
dem maker, regardless of the 
class of plants which he is growing, must 
be prepared for continuing the use of 
sprays or dusts throughout the season. 

Adequate materials are available for the 
most part, although there may be certain 
shortages here and there. It is important 





Some gardeners depend upon home- 
made dust applicators, using a tin can 
attached to a stick or a cheesecloth bag. 
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A stiff cardboard collar 
protects plants from 
cutworms. 





in any event to be economical in the use of 
these materials. Many of the commercial 
products on the market this year contain 
ingredients with which the average ama- 
teur is not familiar. That means that some 
experimenting will be necessary, but the 
wise garden maker will obtain 
as much information as possi- 
ble before he uses a new trade 
product freely. In any event, 
he will be careful to follow the 
instructions on the labels, for 
otherwise he may find himself 
in trouble. 

If products made up largely 
of sufficient percentages of 
rotenone or pyrethrum can be 
obtained, they can be used 
with confidence on almost 
every crop for both sucking 
and chewing insects. They are 
safe and satisfactory for most 
plants regardless of their na- 
ture, but there is one excep- 
tion. Rotenone must never be 
used on plants in or around a 
pool containing gold fish. It 
is fatal to fishes of all kinds as 
well as to all other cold- 
blooded creatures. 

An important fact in connection with 
pyrethrum is that it is highly volatile and 
becomes ineffective if exposed for even a 
short time to air and light. Any pyrethrum 
product left over from last year probably 
is worthless. 

Cryolite is contained in many of the 
present-day products and is effective in 
dealing with eating insects. It will not kill 
sucking insects like plant lice and it is more 
toxic than pyrethrum and rotenone, for 
which reason it should not be used on 
beans after the pods have begun to form, 
on cabbages after the heads have started to 
form and on greens which are to be used 
in a short time. 

Many of the trade products obtained at 
the stores have combinations which make 
them available for destroying plant lice as 
well as chewing insects. If it is decided to 
control plant lice alone, which is the eco- 
nomical plan when other insects are not 
present, nicotine sulfate is to be recom- 
mended. It is cheap and can be obtained 
in small bottles under a trade name at seed 
stores, hardware stores and drugstores. The 
fact should be remembered, however, that 
plant lice must be actually reached by the 
spray to be killed, inasmuch as they cannot 
be poisoned but must be smothered or 
burned. 

There is not much that the amateur can 
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This little hand bellows is inex 
but efficient. 


pensive 


do in combating diseases in the vegetable 
garden. Copper or Bordeaux mixture are 
employed by commercial growers for the 
protection of potatoes, celery, cucumbers 
and melons, but they need to be used fre- 
quently and with the skill that comes from 
experience. Sulfur dusts are sometimes 
recommended but they should not be used 
on cucumbers or melons, as they are dam- 
aging to these crops. ‘There is a difference 
of opinion as to whether or not they 
should be used on beans. Generally speak- 
ing, sulfur should not be used: unless direc- 
tions are found calling specifically for its 
application. Copper-rotenone dusts ap- 
plied regularly and thoroughly should give 
good overall protection against insects and 
plant diseases in the home vegetable garden. 
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This is the modern way of controlling 
corn ear worms. 


Amateurs using liquid sprays in small 
gardens will find that one to one and one- 
half quarts is about right for 50 feet of 
row if the plants are medium in size. 

If dusts are used, one to one and one- 
half ounces of dust mixture will be re- 
quired to cover 50 running feet. An ounce 
of pyrethrum powder is about five level 
tablespoonfuls. An ounce of dusting sulfur 
is about two and one-half level tablespoon- 
fuls. An ounce of cryolite is eight level 
teaspoonfuls. 

While the treatment of diseases is diffi- 
cult in the vegetable garden, it is more 
readily adapted to operations in a garden 
devoted to ornamentals. Roses in par- 
ticular must be kept sprayed or dusted 





throughout the season if they are to be kept 
free from blackspot and mildew. Sulfur 
used as a dust is reasonably efficient if ap- 
plied often enough with care taken to have 
it reach the under part of the foliage. 
Sulfur to which some arsenate of lead has 
been added is even better and the addition 
of nicotine helps to control plant lice. 
There are several trade preparations on the 
market which are very efficient in keeping 
rose plants clean, but no spray or dust will 
give protection unless applied frequently 
and thoroughly. 

The best plan to follow is to use spray- 
ers or dusters made especially for the pur- 
pose. If they are not available, however, 
home-made contrivances will serve the 
purpose. A shaker for applying insecti- 
cide dust can readily be made from a dis- 
carded tomato can as illustrated. Another 
method, one long used, is to distribute the 
dusting poison by means of a cheesecloth 
bag. 

Plant lice or aphids are plentiful from 





This is a type of duster now coming 
into general use. 


late May on through the season. They may 
be gray, green, pink or black. Often they 
are found on the under side of leaves and 
sometimes completely cover tender new 
shoots. Spraying with nicotine sulfate is 
the quickest way to dispose of them but 
rotenone spray is also effective. 

Cabbage worms may appear from June 
1, lasting until November. They infest 
broccoli, cauliflower and Chinese cabbage 
as well as ordinary cabbage. Rotenone as a 
dust or spray gives good results. Cryolite 
or calcium arsenate may be used only be- 
fore heads have formed. 





Cucumber beetles appear by the first of 
June and work on cucumbers, melons and 
squash plants. They are striped black and 
yellow creatures, easily identified. Spray or 
dust containing a mixture of copper and 
rotenone or copper and cryolite or calcium 
arsenate and gypsum will prove effective. 
Garden makers having only a few plants 
can protect them when small by covering 
them with small boxes having wire fly 
screening over the top. 

Mexican bean bettles, which are among 
the worst of all garden pests, appear in 
June and must be fought relentlessly, using 
a spray or dust containing rotenone, cryo- 
lite or magnesium arsenate while the plants 
are small. Later rotenone should be de- 
pended upon. Very small plantings of such 
beans can be protected by the hand picking 
of adults and egg clusters. Also, the bean 
plants should be dug into the soil promptly 
after picking ceases. Arsenate of lead 
should not be used on beans, as it burns 
the foliage. 























I ticide Guide for Vict Gard _ 
msecticiae Uulade ror ictory Varaeners 
VEGETABLE INSECTS SEASON CONTROL 
Asparagus Asparagus beetles At cutting Rotenone 
Beans (snap) Aphids Mid-Summer Rotenone or nicotine 
Mexican bean beetle Mid-Summer Rotenone. Calcium arsenate before pods form 
Broccoli Aphids Mid-Summer Rotenone 
Cabbage worms All season Rotenone 
Flea beetles Early Summer Rotenone 
Brussels sprouts (See Broccoli) (See Broccoli) (See Broccoli) 
Cabbage Aphids Summer 4 per cent nicotine dust 
Cabbage worms All season Rotenone 
Cabbage maggot Spring Tar paper disks 
Cutworms Spring Poison bait 
Cauliflower (See Broccoli) (See Broccoli) (See Broccoli) 
Corn Corn borer Early Summer Rotenone 
Corn earworm Summer Snip off tips of ears after pollination. Use one of the 
preparations now on the market designed for ear- 
worm control 
Cutworms Spring Poison bait 
White grub All season Avoid infested land, hand pick 
Wire worm All season Avoid infested land 
Cucumber Aphids Summer Rotenone or nicotine sulfate 
Cucumber beetle All season Calcium arsenate and gypsum 
Egg plant Flea beetles Early Summer Bordeaux or fixed copper fungicides or cryolite. 
Calcium arsenate 
Onions Onion maggot Spring %pint dormant oil in 1 gallon water—pour along the 
rows but not on the plant 
Onion thrips Late Summer Tartar emetic 
Peas (green) Aphids Summer Nicotine 
Weevils From blossom time on Rotenone 
Red spider Late Summer Rotenone 
Peppers Aphids Summer Nicotine 
Flea beetle Spring Calcium arsenate in gypsum 
Potatoes Aphids Summer Nicotine 
Flea beetle Spring Bordeaux mixture or fixed copper fungicide plus 
calcium arsenate and gypsum 
Leafhopper Late Summer Bordeaux mixture or fixed copper 
Potato beetle Summer (See flea beetle) i 
Rutabagas Maggots Late Summer (See onion maggot) 
Cabbage worms All season Rotenone. Calcium arsenate before heads form 
Squash Cucumber beetle Summer, Fall Rotenone-copper dust 
Squash bug Summer, Fall Hand pick, trap under boards 
Vine borer Early Summer Spray lead arsenate at weekly intervals from time 
vines start to run for 4-6 weeks 
Fall Cause vine to root at various nodes 
Tomato Aphids Summer Nicotine 
Cutworms Spring Poison bait 
Flea beetle Spring Calcium arsenate in gypsum 
Tomato worms Summer, Fall Hand pick 
*Based on a table prepared by the Entomology Department of the Michigan State College. 
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year's first Victory garden letter 

comes to me from the instructor of the 
high school at El Centro, Calif. The 
school has a farm of 40 acres as a labora- 
tory, mostly in alfalfa, as it is a dairy 
country but this year the school boys have 
an acre of zinnias and one-half an acre of 
nasturtiums for seed. The teacher wrote 
me in early March: 

We have an acre devoted to a Spring vegetable 
garden which is just coming up. Our Future 
Farmers of America vice-president is the son of 
an interesting man by the name of Dessert who 
is in the seed business. He gave us all the seed 
we needed providing we keep records on yield, 
quality and planting dates. We have several 
varieties of onions planted as seed, bulbs and 
green sets; also three varieties of chicory, two 
of peas, Nantes carrots (much improved in 
flavor over the commercially grown Impera- 
tor); okra; eggplant; Annaheim chili and 
Floral Gem peppers; bell peppers (partially 
shaded} ; cucumbers; tomatoes (staked be- 
tween sweet corn as the Mexicans grow them) ; 
string beans and pole beans; banana squash 
(with Mexican June sweet corn) ; table green 
and zucchini squash; Mung bean (used in 
chow mein), parsley, dill, sage, rosemary and 
Brussels sprouts besides more conventional 
garden products. 

It seems that vegetable seeds are yield- 
ing incredible profits, especially onions. 
One farmer expects to harvest a seed crop 
in June that will gross $1800 per acre and 
if the price of bulbs holds until then there 
will be an additional large income from 
onion bulbs, all within an eight month 
season from the same crop. 


ECENTLY I wrote about the Men’s 
Garden Club of Watertown, N. Y. 
There: is another men’s garden club in 
New York State which is very active. 
It is the club in Albany which publishes 
a paper having the euphonious name of 
““Dirt,”’ an entirely appropriate name if 
used in the right way. The president of 
this club, William F. Antemann, Jr., is a 
very enterprising gentleman. He is always 
thinking up some new plan to keep the 
club on its toes. 

At a recent meeting prizes were drawn 
as a means of raising money, among them 
to be a shovel used by the mayor of the 
city in turning the first sod in the model 
Victory garden located in Washington 
Park. President Antemann had the shovel 
treated in such.a way that it looked as if 
it were gold plated. It probably will be 
considered by the winner as a valuable 
souvenir. 


HAVE a report from Joseph F. Kaylor, 

the state forester of Maryland, which 
shows that much work is being done in 
that state in the distribution of certified 
holly at the Christmas season. It seems 
that some 10 years ago the state began this 
work at the suggestion ef the Garden Club 
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of America and last year 5,333 boxes were 
sold, a greater quantity than in any pre- 
vious year. I understand that a plan is 
now on foot to establish an association 
to be made up largely of holly growers. 
Through their efforts the holly crop, 
which is important in Maryland, can be 
protected and properly managed. Surely 
this is a step in the right direction. 


OME time ago the editorial depart- 

ment was asked to give the author of 
the song, ‘“Thank God for a Garden’’ but 
was unable to do so. Recently I discov- 
ered that this song is being used by the 
Men’s Garden Club of Watertown, N. Y., 
as a theme song over Station WWNY at 
2:45 on Sundays. The editor of the club’s 
paper, ‘““The Hoe,’’ writes me that the 
words and music were written by Teresa 
del Riego in memory of her father. Per- 
haps I may as well give the words of the 
song, which go as follows: 


Thank God for a garden 
Be it ever so small. 
Thank God for the sunshine 
That comes flooding it all. 
Thank God for the flowers, 
For the rain and the dew. 
Thank God for Summer 
That brings me you. 


Thank God for the sunrise, 
For the new morning bright. 
Thank God for the sunset 
That is shepherds’ delight. 
Thank God for the cornfields 
In the moonlight of blue. 
Thank God for Summer 
That brings me you. 


HIS has been a strange season in New 

England where I have my garden. 
Some shrubs, particularly rhododendrons, 
suffered very great damage. In some places 
whole plantings were wholly or partly 
killed out. Mountain laurel in some sec- 
tions suffered, too. Most of the plants of 
Daphne cneorum in my garden were killed 
back to the ground and a fine mulberry 
tree which for years had brought great 
numbers of birds close to my porch also 
succumbed. 

On the other hand, magnolias, for- 
sythias, crabapples, lilacs, wisterias, dog- 
woods and viburnums have given us the 
most gorgeous display which we have had 
in many years. The fruit trees throughout 
the countryside made huge billowing 
masses of pink and white, and the beach 
plums almost buried parts of Cape Cod in 
their masses of bloom. Yes, indeed, it has 
been a strange season with an unusual 
mingling of pleasure and regret. 


"hore vege is still maintaining its repu- 
tation for victory gardens and has 
been particularly successful in developing 
interest in gardening among its boys and 
girls. Therefore, I take pleasure in pub- 
lishing the accompanying photograph 
which shows Ernest Gries, division Vic- 
tory garden chairman, training Boy Scouts 
in the transplanting of vegetables. It is 
this personal instruction, working directly 
with plants in the soil, that keeps the 
youngsters interested. 





Young Victory gardeners in Chicago take lessons in the starting of 
plants under glass. 
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Getting Rid of Bindweed 


EAR EDITOR — There have been 

several notes in Horticulture on the 
eradication of bindweed and morning 
glory, probably the same plant, but all 
sound very involved. 

Last year brought my first experience 
with this pest as a weed. The vacant lot 
which I had rented for a garden was cov- 
ered with a dense mat of the dead vines 
and the ground criss-crossed with the roots. 
Picking them out would have required all 
Spring and I resigned myself to an undue 
amount of hoeing. In less than a week’s 
time new shoots would grow three to four 
inches, but toward the end of the Summer 
the reserve energy of the weed must have 
been used up, because it thinned out con- 
siderably. 

The other part of the story concerns an 
unsuccessful attempt to germinate parsnip, 
beet and onion seed. Because of the very 
dry season, I let the bindweed grow on this 
area to act as a mulch. The vegetable seeds 
did not germinate, but the weed produced 
a bumper crop. In the fall I spaded the 
whole garden and I was amazed at the 
difference in the amount of bindweed roots 
in the hoed and unhoed parts. To be sure, 
there still were a few roots where I had 
hoed all Summer (probably supported by 
shoots hiding between vegetable plants) 
but in comparison with the multitude of 
roots in the unhoed area, the bindweed had 
practically disappeared. 

It would seem, therefore, that it can be 
eliminated in one or two seasons by con- 
stant hoeing and pulling. 

—wWalter F. Westerfeld. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Shade Trees and Their Value 


EAR EDITOR—In the late war news 
from Italy, we note that long rows of 
highway-planted sycamore trees (three to 
five feet in diameter) were dynamited 
across roads, being destroyed by the re- 
treating German armies. The sycamores 
are fine shade trees not only in Europe, but 
also in many parts of the United States, 
the writer having seen many of the three- 
to-five-foot trunk diameter in Southern 
Ohio and numerous good sycamores in 
other states as forest, lawn or park trees. 
Shade trees in hot climates, as that of 
Italy and tropical regions, are especially 
valuable as protection and relief from the 
blazing hot sun. In our lower southern 
states, the live oak (Quercus) is, perhaps, 
the finest of all shade trees, being massive, 
widespreading, evergreen and growing to 
very large size. These trees are valued espe- 
cially, for lawn or road plantings and have 
both good shade and ornamental value. 
One may see many of these fine old oaks 


at Natchez, Miss., which is the scene of 
important garden pilgrimages annually. In 
contrast with the attractive trees, shrubs 
and garden plants at Natchez is a small 
town on the opposite side of the river 
which apparently has no shade trees or 
landscaping to relieve the eyes and protect 
from the hot southern sun. 
—J.R. Griffith. 

Peoria, Ill. 


In Praise of Pokeweed 


EAR EDITOR—Recent observations 

of the Roving Gardener anent the 
esculent sprouts of the pokeweed was of 
considerable interest to me, as one who has 
known the succulent weed from boyhood, 
and still enjoys it each Spring. 

If one wishes to enjoy this salad at its 
peak of perfection, the roots should be 
lifted in the Autumn after the berries and 
stalks are dry. Then the roots should be 
placed in beds after the fashion of rhubarb 
and asparagus, being covered with not 
less than five inches of mellow soil. This 
plant will produce large, tender sprouts. 

The illustration on Page 125 of the 
March 15 issue of Horticulture gives the 
novice a perfect picture of when to harvest 
it. Cut the buds from the tips and strip 
the remaining leaves from the tender stalks. 
Both buds and side leaves are usable. Scrape 
the thin outer skin from the stalks and par- 
boil or steam both leaves and stalks for 10 
minutes. Remove the leaves and continue 
cooking the stalks until tender. 

Combine the parboiled leaves with an 
equal amount of cress, pepper grass, dande- 
lion or mustard and cook in just enough 
water to avoid scorching. When done, add 
six or eight minced Spring onions, or their 
equivalent, which have been sautéed in 
bacon drippings or other prepared fat, sea- 
soning to taste. The grated yolk of hard- 
boiled egg added just before removing 
from the heat is used by some. Garnish 
with egg rings. 

—George C. Dedmondt. 
Tryon, N. C. 








Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 
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Florida Flower Show Notes 
EAR EDITOR—I had the pleasure 


of visiting a fascinating flower show 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., late in March. As 
a northerner who has attended the Spring 
flower shows in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, I was interested in the ex- 
hibits, inasmuch as they were quite differ- 
ent from those I have seen at the northern 
shows. 

Perhaps the most outstanding exhibits 
were those showing the fruits and foliage 
of the various trees and shrubs growing in 
the neighborhood of the city. The first 
flower that I saw as I entered the hall was 
the pelican flower, Aristolochia grandi- 
flora, and the calico flower, A. elegans, 
both strange and interesting. 

Then came the bougainvilleas, which 
made a lovely picture, and the allamandas, 
which often are seen in northern green- 
houses. Other exhibits included Plumbago 
capensis, the leadwort of northern green- 
houses; hibiscus hybrids; the lipstick plant, 
Bixa arellana; many amaryllis and crinums 
and the so-called monkey’s dinner bell, 
Hura crepitans. This last named plant is 
said to have acquired its name because 
when the seed pods explode, the monkeys 
hear the noise and run for the seed, of 
which they are very fond. I report only 
what I have heard. 

The show had miniature gardens and 
sweet little baby vases which would com- 
pare well with those seen at any northern 
show. 

—Frederick J. Rea. 
Norwood, Mass. 


Disagrees on Golden Muscat 


EAR EDITOR—The May 15 issue 

of Horticulture had a letter which 
spoke unfavorably of the Golden Muscat 
grape. In the past half century I have 
tested more than 50 grape varieties to learn 
which best please my finicky taste. I have 
discarded those that I did not care for, and 
at long last, have finally selected about a 
dozen that, in my opinion, are the best of 
all. 

Among them Golden Muscat rates three- 
fourths down the list. While not as delect- 
able as either of its parents, it gives me very 
large clusters of large berries of fair quality. 

I attribute my success with this variety 
to its location in the sunniest, warmest 
part of the vineyard and to my drastic 
method of pruning, not allowing too many 
clusters to mature. I use nitrate of soda 
as my only fertilizer. 

Although 90 years of age, I am setting 
out several Golden Muscat vines this 
season. 

—wWalter G. Kendall. 


Atlantic, Mass. 
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Bulbs to Give Quick Effects — 


There are several kinds which 


CCORDING to commercial reports, 
the sales of tender bulbs, tubers and 
corms have been very active this Spring. 
The result has been that many dealers 
have been sold out of tuberous begonias, 
tigridias, galtonias, hymenocallis and the 
like. Even gladiolus corms have not been 
plentiful, although some of them are still 
available. 

These sales were made to gardeners, 
who have treated the plants in two ways— 
starting them early indoors, or planting 
them in the ground in the open. As for 
those which were started earlier indoors, 
the time has come when they can be set out 
without danger of injury from late frosts. 

Tuberous begonias should now be 
planted in outdoor locations. To keep 
them too long in relatively small pots will 
result in injury through root-crowding, 
and from occasional drying of the soil in 
the pots. 

The tuberous begonia bed should be in 
light shade. Its soil should contain plenty 
of organic matter, up to as much as one- 
third of peat moss, leaf mold or rotted 
compost in the top few inches. One reason 
for this exceptional requirement is that a 


will bloom within a short time 


constantly cool, moist root-run is essential. 
When the plants are set, each one should be 
so faced that its leaves are turned to the 
greatest ornamental advantage. 

Perhaps, with favored kinds of tuberous 
begonias not being as easily obtained as 
usual, more gardeners will attempt to ripen 
their own tubers and keep them over for 
planting another year. Ripening consists 
of lifting them before injury by Autumn 
frosts, permitting the foliage to ripen 
naturally through the withholding of 
water, and relatively warm storage in dry 
soil or sand until early Spring. 

The tigridia or tiger flower from Mexico 
also seems to have been in demand. For 
best results, tigridias should be given a 
light, rich soil and plenty of water during 
the time when they are daily opening their 
attractive, spotted flowers of various colors. 
They, too, can be carried over Winter if 
dug about the time of the first frost and 
stored with their stems and foliage intact. 
The usual procedure is to hang them in 
bunches in a dry room well above freezing 
and out of reach of mice. 

Even though a second or third choice of 
varieties may have to be made, gladioli can 


still be purchased. Given a sunny location 
and planted two or three inches deep at 
intervals between the opening of the season 
and very early July, blooms will be had 
over a long period. Even though complete 
fertilizer is no longer plentiful for gladioli, 
there is no shortage of the water, from 
which they derive much benefit in the 
month before they start opening their 
flowers. 

Gladioli are relatively easy to grow and 
fully as colorful as any of the group. The 
chief bogey to their happy culture, thrips 
infestation, can be largely avoided by 
planting thrips-free corms. As an extra 
precaution, all corms can be soaked for 
several hours in a lysol solution—four 
teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water—and 
planted while wet. 

Bulbs of the Peruvian daffodil (Hymen- 
ocallis calathina) which were dug with 
their roots intact, carefully dried and stored 
over Winter in a resting condition should 
display large, pure white, fragrant blooms 
in early Summer from an early May plant- 
ing at a depth of six inches. Much of the 
current complaint about Peruvian daffo- 
dils failing to bloom can apparently be 
explained by faulty digging and lack of 
rest during Winter storage. 

Success with tuberoses also depends on 
planting tubers which have had warm, dry 
Winter storage, as indicated by a green 
coloration at the top of each sound tuber 
in Spring. As for outdoor cultivation, 
these long-favored, fragrant - flowered 
plants need little more attention than care- 
ful planting beneath an inch of rich, well- 
drained soil in early June. Single- and 





The colchicum (pronounced kol-ki-cum) is so eager to bloom that it will unfold its petals 
even in a bow! without earth or water on the window ledge. 
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double-flowered varieties have been in de- 
mand this Spring. 

The nearly hardy montbretias produce 
a colorful flowering effect in late Summer 
or early Autumn. In color, montbretia 
blooms range from yellow through orange 
to red, borne on stems sometimes approach- 
ing three feet in height and rising above 
the grass-like foliage. Most northern gar- 
deners have found that lifting montbretias 
after the foliage yellows in Autumn and 
storing them in the same manner as gladio- 
lus corms gives better results than attempt- 
ing to leave them in the open ground over 
the Winter. 

Galtonia candicans can be left out over 
Winter in many gardens but in others it is 
replanted every Spring. It grows rapidly 
and gets to be three or four feet high 
before it flowers. Then it produces large 
numbers of pure white blooms which look 
something like gigantic hyacinths. 

The fairy lilies, zephyranthes, are ten- 
der bulbs which can be flowered outdoors 
in the rock garden. Planted close together 
in the Spring they display a grass-like foli- 
age. The familiar Z. atamasco of south- 
eastern United States produces its white 
or purplish flowers in Spring on stems 
often as much as a foot in height. Z. can- 
dida from South America blooms on 
shorter stems in Summer and Autumn. 
There are numerous other species. The 
fairy lilies can be kept going for years in 
pots, provided they are given frequent rest 
periods during which little water is given 
them. They are readily stored in a cellar 
and may be divided at long intervals. 
Probably this is the best way for amateurs 
to grow them. 

True crocuses— both Spring- and 
Autumn-flowering — are likely to be in 
very short supply. However, the meadow 
saffron or colchicum, will be available in 
variety. This so-called Autumn crocus 
sends up its blooms in the Fall and its mass 
of foliage in Spring. As far as blooming 
season is concerned, it makes a splendid 
effect. However, the very size of the leaf 
masses, which are unsightly towards the 
ripening stage, render the plant unfit for 
tucking into crowded gardens. On the 
other hand, when used in open areas at 
the bases of trees, the meadow saffron has 
garden value. It is not a plant for the rock 
garden, whereas the true Fall crocus, with 
its small leaves, is excellent in such a 
location. 

These very hardy bulbs can be planted 
from late Summer on until well into the 
Autumn, but should be ordered early. 
They will flower whether planted or not. 
If they are to bloom in garden positions, 
they should be obtained and set in place 
by August. When planting, they should 
be set deeply enough to permit the points 
of the bulbs to be placed just below the 
surface. Being hardy and thrifty, colchi- 
cums will need division every few years. 
Colchicums have now become available in 
varieties which vary in size and range in 
floral coloration from white through pink, 
purple, violet and lilac. 





Irises Have a Bad Winter setin 


Many garden makers report much 
damage — How to treat injured plants 


EPORTS have been coming in from 
many quarters about great damage 
done to irises last Winter. Large plantings 
have been severely injured, even under ex- 
pert care, and with careful mulching. In 
many cases entire clumps of established 
plants have been killed, while others have 
only a few of the off-shoots alive, with the 
flowering rhizome a soft rotting mass. 
Even in those gardens which escaped 
wholesale winter-killing, the bloom will be 
cut to about a third of that of a normal 
year. All of the semi-hardy California va- 
rieties are very hard hit. 

We can not blame the Winter for the 
destruction of so many of our usually 
hardy plants, for the ground froze solid 
last November and remained so, without a 
single thaw until Spring. Under normal 
conditions, this would be ideal, and even 
those hard-to-winter plants would come 
through with flying colors. I am inclined 
to blame the very dry season of 1943 for 
all of our troubles. 

Iris plants, which are usually considered, 
and really are, among our hardiest peren- 
nials, could not store up enough food in 
the rhizomes, or make normal root growth 
to carry them through the extreme cold 
weather that we had the past Winter. The 
rhizomes remained practically dormant 
during August, September and October, 
and the few rains in early November, be- 
fore freezing weather, started the plants 
into active growth when they were not 
sufficiently matured or hardened to stand 
the rugged, open Winter that followed. 

Now the question is, what are we going 
to do about it? We can not let the plants 
rema‘n in the condition that they are now 
for if we do we are sure to lose many 
clumps that will be just as good as new 
next year if we give them prompt attention 
now. I have never been in favor of trying 
to doctor a very sick plant, unless it was 
very valuable or non-replaceable. If the 
variety is old, and shows only feeble 
growth, I believe it good judgment to dig 
the entire plant up and re-plant next 
August with a newer and better variety. 

If, on the other hand, it is one of the 
newer kind and expensive, I suggest that 
all live off-sets or rhizomes be dug up and 
all injured parts be cut off to healthy 
growth. Dry in the sunlight a few days, 
then trim the tops and replant at once in 
specially prepared soil with plenty of well- 
rotted manure or compost, to which has 
been added a large handful of either bone- 
meal or super-phosphate, preference being 
given to the former. The commercial dried 
manures may be used with good results. 
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Under no condition should chemical fer- 
tilizer be used on a sick iris plant. 

Clumps of iris which show Winter in- 
jury in the form of soft rot on the flower- 
ing rhizome only, may be saved if the rot 
is removed, cutting back to sound growth 
and permitting the injured part to remain 
exposed to the sun and air. In such a case 
the operation may be made without re- 
moving the clumps from the soil. They 
will soon make normal growth and will 
be none the worse off after a few weeks, 
although, of course, there will be no bloom 
until next season. 

I have yet to find any chemical that will 
arrest iris rot, and I have tried about all of 
those that have been recommended and 
many more beside. Exposure to the sun 
and air is the best “‘cure’’ that I know of, 
and is the only treatment that I recommend. 
The exposure to the sun will quickly dry 
up exposed cells of the plant that has been 
cut, making it immune from infection at 
that point, much in the same way that a 
cut on the human body will clot and seal 
itself. 

Iris plants may be planted in the same 
ground that has previously had iris rot 
with perfect safety, without removing the 
old soil, provided the plant that is being 
replaced is a healthy specimen and is prop- 
erly planted, not being placed too deep. 
From my research work on iris rot over a 
number of years, I find no evidence that it is 
contagious as far as healthy plants are cen- 
cerned. It can not be transmitted to other 
iris plants in the same manner that disease 
is usually expected to spread. Rot is caused 
by several physiological conditions of 
both plant and soil, which space will not 
allow me to discuss here, but I wish to 
assure iris growers that the so-called ‘‘bac- 
terial rot’’ is no more bacterial than any 
other decomposing material, and is not 
contagious, although some have tried to 
give the impression that it is. 


—Harold T. Bent, President 
New England Iris Society. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Coming Iris Show in Boston 


HE second annual iris exhibition of 

the New England Iris Society will be 
held in co-operation with the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, June 6 and 7. 
Each day in the afternoon and again in the 
evening, Harold Bent will talk on various 
phases of iris culture. The hours of the 
show are from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Tues- 
day, and from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Wednesday. The show will be free. 
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Ammate Weed Killer 


HE Agricultural News Letter contains 

the statement that when ammonium 
sulfamate is used as a weed killer it should 
be applied to annuals and woody peren- 
nials when foliage is well developed. 
Apply preferably just after rain or during 
periods of high humidity. On deep-rooted 
and shallow-rooted perennials weeds — 
other than woody — it should be applied 
just before expected rainfall, or irrigation 
should follow treatment, if possible, so 
that penetration through the soil to the 
roots will be obtained. 


Facts About Dusts 


N interesting and attractive bulletin 

recently issued for the use of home 

gardeners in Hawaii states that insecticidal 
dusts: 

(a) Are often much simpler and more 
convenient to use than sprays. 

(b) Can be returned to the container, 
whereas unused sprays should be discarded. 

(c) Usually require less time than 
sprays. 

(d) Often are less likely to burn tender 
foliage. 

(e) Are usually ready to use, as pur- 
chased, and require no careful measuring 
or mixing. 

(f) Are most practical in dry districts. 

(g) Should not be applied during heavy 
winds unless a good windbreak is present. 

(h) Should, if they contain stomach 
poisons for chewing insects, preferably be 
applied early in the morning. Morning 
dew on the plants will help the dust to 
stick to the foliage. 

(i) Should, if they contain nicotine 
(Black Leaf 40) or pyrethrum for suck- 
ing insects, preferably be applied during 
the hottest part of the day, when their con- 
tact with the insects and the effect on their 
respiratory action is most effective. 

(j) Are at a disadvantage in high-rain- 
fall districts because they may be washed 
off by rain; when heavy showers are fre- 
quent, dusts might have to be applied every 
three or four days until desired results are 
obtained. 

(k) Should not be applied just before 
an overhead irrigation of the garden. 


Feeding Strawberries 


RUIT NOTES has pointed out that 

it is a mistaken notion that a strawberry 
plant can be forced into heavy production 
by liberal fertilization in the Spring of the 
bearing year. Fruit buds develop in Sep- 
tember for the following June. For that 
reason no amount or kind of fertilizer be- 
tween September and June will increase 
the actual number of berries. 

While an application of a nitrogenous 
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fertilizer in the Spring of the bearing year 
encourages additional leaf growth, and 
consequently larger size berries, it also 
results in berries of poorer shipping qual- 
ity. Increased growth of leaves, and in- 
cidentally of weeds, not only renders pick- 
ing more difficult, but it prevents the ber- 
ries from drying off after a rain. In a rainy 
season, such a planting presents a real 
problem in the form of decayed berries. 


Ways to Can Rhubarb 


HERE seems to be considerable inter- 

est in canning rhubarb and always a 
few women state that they do it by filling 
the jar with rhubarb and then letting the 
cold water run into the jar for 10 or 15 
minutes, after which they simply seal the 
jar up. This is a very questionable method 
for canning rhubarb, according to the 
Essex County (Mass.) Farm Bureau, 
which goes on to say: First of all, it is 
doubtful whether or not the contents will 
keep. Even if it does keep, it is completely 
lacking in flavor or pleasing texture. 

However, if you have some nice, pink, 
fresh ‘rhubarb to be canned, an excellent 
pack can be made by using the following 
method: 

Wash the rhubarb and cut it into pieces 
an inch in length. Pour boiling water over 
the rhubarb and let it stand for about 30 
seconds. Now that is a very short time, 
but do not let it stand too long or the rhu- 
barb will get soft. 

Rhubarb has a lot of acid in it and 
you will be wise to scald it with the boil- 
ing water in order to dissolve out some of 
the acid. It also means that it will take 
less sugar to sweeten it. After you drain 
the rhubarb, sprinkle it with sugar and for 
every three cups of cut up rhubarb use 
about half to three-quarters of a cup of 
sugar which usually fills one pint jar. 

Heat the rhubarb and sugar on the stove 
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in a saucepan just long enough to dissolve 
the sugar and you will notice that a lovely 
pink syrup is formed from the water in 
the rhubarb. Pack this rhubarb and syrup 
into clean, tested jars and process in a hot 
water bath for 12 minutes for pints and 
18 for quarts. 


The Canadian Rhubarbs 


ANADIAN red rhubarbs first at- 

tracted attention with the introduc- 
tion of Ruby, from Ottawa, and Mac- 
donald, from Macdonald College, P. Q. 
Since then, seedlings of the two have been 
raised in quantity, permitting further 
advances. 

Rhubarb varieties differ in the season at 
which they reach their best quality. Mac- 
donald and Coulter, for instance, will be 
at their highest comparative rating late in 
the season, and Early Sunrise early in the 
season. 

Of the new selections, outstanding are 
Valentine, from the Vineland Station, 
Ont., Early Sunrise, from the Kentville 
station, N. S., and Coulter, from a grower 
in Winnipeg. 

Of these, Early Sunrise makes a sauce of 
a deep red color, and the pieces hold their 
shape well. The flavor is rich and full, but 
it is not particularly a variety for sugarless 
war years. For color and quality it will 
probably stand first in popular esteem. 

Valentine is very vigorous, - produces 
large and stout leaf-stalks, and makes 
sauce which is deep red. Best of all, per- 
haps, is its very sparse production of seed 
stalks. 

Coulter makes a sauce of a deep red 
color, only second in this respect to Early 
Sunrise, and the flavor is scarcely second. 
It is somewhat soft in texture, and not so 
free of seed stalks as Valentine. 

Each of these varieties offers some fea- 
ture of superiority over Ruby or Mac- 
donald, or both. 
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Mid-Western Tomato Practices 


UCH of the data published on toma- 

toes in Horticulture has failed to in- 
clude some of the practices which are now 
standard in this part of the country. Since 
this material may be just as useful near 
Boston as it is in St. Louis, it seems advis- 
able to pass it along. First of all, the va- 
riety which has proven most prolific with 
us since the season has been so drastically 
shortened by rains and cool weather, is the 
early, disease-resistant Break O’Day. Its 
fruit is smaller than some, but quite ade- 
quate for most purposes. Its flavor is mild, 
its flesh substantial, the proportion of seed 
to solid satisfactory . . . in short, while no 
connoisseur’s item, we find Break O’Day 
will give us almost twice as much accept- 
able fruit in these peculiar weather condi- 
tions as any other variety. 

Secondly, it is advisable to remind many 
gardeners that tomatoes root along their 
stems as well as at the end of their vine and 
that, therefore, planting should be deep. 
If stems are no more than a foot in length, 
they may merely be set into a deep hole. 
If the stock happens to produce its foliage 
more than a foot above the roots, dig a 
trench six inches deep leading up to the 
stake and lay the stem carefully in this 
trench. 

In our normal mid-western Summers 
the fruit may burn, but that would hardly 
apply to any gardens east af the Missis- 
sippi. We are referring to the kind of 
drouth when no rain falls from May to 
September, when the temperature goes over 
a hundred daily for weeks on end, and 
where even the nights hover around 90. 

If disease-resistant plants are purchased, 
there will be very little to go wrong with 
tomato vines, provided their peculiar food 
requirements are satisfied. Tomatoes have 
a rather scanty root syst2m, in proportion 
to their enormous size, and require more 
frequent feedings with complete plant food 
than any other vegetable. It has been 
proven that the yellowing off foliage, and 
the subsequent death of the vines, even in 
apparently rich soil, can be avoided if from 
four to five applications of complete fer- 
tilizer are given each plant the first two 
months of its life outdoors. Some of our 
best local soil was used for these experi- 
ments, and in every case where such a feed- 
ing program was maintained, not a single 
vine was lost, while other sections of the 
plot yellowed off badly. 

If the original feeding is given when the 
plants are set out the first of May (with 
us) the second will follow the middle of 
that same month, the third the first of 
June, the fourth the middle of June, and 
the last in early July. Only a handful is 
required, spread in a circle about 10 inches 
away from the vine, and raked in lightly. 


Once this final feeding has been given, 
it is time to mulch with straw. This mulch 
is a ‘‘must’’ with tomatoes, and once its 
full value is appreciated, it ends by finding 
its way over the whole garden eventually. 

Sawdust will do as well, of course, or 
any other non-absorbent, neutral material. 
But the mulching principle must be thor- 
oughly followed, by applying an ample 
layer of litter two inches thick over the 
whole tomato plot. 

These simple rules have increased to- 
mato production in our back yards amaz- 
ingly. The usual soil preparation, along 
with suckering and staking, are followed 
here as elsewhere. It is the frequent, light 
applications of complete plant food which 
makes the primary improvement, along 
with our grateful knowledge of the ‘variety 
Break O'Day, straw mulching, and its sub- 
sequent lack of cultivation, watering and 
weeding. 

Those who do not use the mulch are 
careful to irrigate the patch, rather than 
allowing water to spray over the vines and 
wash off the pollen. 

We also try to plant the tomatoes as 
far away from the corn as possible, as the 
corn ear worm will infest the fruit to a 
fatal degree. Tomatoes need no sprays, if 
their major pest, the gigantic green tomato 
worm, is hand picked. Once the weather 
goes back to normal, we will probably re- 
turn to our former favorites like Rutgers, 
Livingstone Globe and Marglobe. Mean- 
while, we will stick to Break O’Day. 

—Ruth Layton. 
Clayton, Mo. 


How to Use Cryolite 


RYOLITE is one of the new insecti- 

cides with which amateurs will be- 
come better acquainted this year. It will 
be used in many combinations in place of 
rotenone and pyrethrum, which are being 
utilized for war work and the supply of 
which will be reduced. The natural cryolite 
comes from Greenland but a synthetic form 
is in use. Both appear as a white powder 








Cubit is a new cucumber from California 
with dark green, bluntly rounded ends, 
firm white flesh and few seeds. 
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and are about equally toxic. Cryolite may 
be used as a spray or a dust, but should 
not be combined with lime in any form, 
as otherwise plant injury may result. 

As a matter of fact, tests have proved 
that cryolite cannot be used as freely as the 
other insecticides mentioned as it may do 
damage to the fruit and foliage of peaches, 
apples and grapes. In the East, its use on 
corn is not advised, although in a Colorado 
report it is recommended for controlling 
corn ear worm. ~ 

Probably cryolite should not be used on 
plants such as cabbage, lettuce, kale, Swiss 
chard and broccoli for several weeks before 
harvesting. It should not be applied to 
lettuce within 35 days of the time it is to 
be eaten, or to cabbage after the heads be- 
gin to form. However, it is not impossible 
to remove residues by a very thorough 
washing. 

This material is not as poisonous as the 
arsenicals and yet should be handled with 
care. Hands should be washed after it has 
been used and care taken not to inhale ex- 
cessive quantities of the dust. 


A Spray Dilution Table 


HE following table will give the cor- 
rect proportions to use when preparing 
small amounts of liquid insecticides: 
Level tablespoonful 


to each gallon water 
Y% tablespoonful 


Proportion of 
poison to water 
to 1000 


— 


to 500 YZ tablespoonful 
to 250 1 tablespoonful 
to 200 1% tablespoonfuls 
to 150 12% tablespoonfuls 


to 100 (approx. 1%) 
to 50 (approx. 2%) 
to 33 (approx. 3%) 
to 25 (approx. 4%) 
to 20 (approx. 5%) 


2% tablespoonfuls 

5 tablespoonfuls 

7 ¥, tablespoonfuls 

10 tablespoonfuls 

12¥ tablespoonfuls 

or % cup 

25 tablespoonfuls 

or 1% cups 


Se | 


_— 


to 10 (approx. 10%) 


Home Garden Cucumbers 


HERE are many gardens where it is 

impossible to grow cucumbers because 
of blight infestations, but success is often 
attained if careful attention to spraying is 
given and particularly if the plants are 
trained off of the ground. Some kinds, like 
the so-called Japanese climbing cucumber, 
lend themselves especially well to training, 
but most kinds can be elevated readily in 
some degree. 

It is particularly important to watch 
for the striped cucumber beetle which 
works with great rapidity. It is easily 
recognized by the fact that it is yellow in 
color with long black stripes and a black 
head. It is about a fourth of an inch long. 

This pest not only feeds on the plants 
but also carries bacterial wilt from one to 
another. Cryolite is found to be an effec- 
tive remedy when applied in the form of 
a dust. 
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‘THE GOOD ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE” 


For nearly fifty years these Famous 
Roses of New Castle have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. There is scarcely a 
place in the civilized world that they 
are not to be found growing even 
today. To the Congo, to what was 
Siam, and recently to Iceland, in the 
remote places of the world, we have 
sent them safely, and wherever they 
have gone, they have glorified their 
surroundings with their appealing 
beauty. 
Write for further information today. 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW CASTLE Box No. 800 INDIANA 











“Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past” 
is proven in the inspirational lecture 


SPIRITUAL VALUES of a GARDEN 
offered by HELENE BOLL 


Her beautiful color slides include gardens of 
Edsel Ford, Walter Damrosch and Booth Tark- 
ington in Maine; Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
Vermont; Doris Duke Cromwell and the Countess 
Szechenyi in Rhode Island and many other 
famous gardens throughout New England. 

One president wrote: 

“Many, many thanks for your inspiring and 
delightful lecture, which so many of the 
garden club thoroughly enjoyed. I wish the 
could all have been here. The enclosed ch 
can not possibly express adequately what we 
owe you in gratitude and enjoyment.” 


271 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. KEN. 9239 
























GROW BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
Spray with 
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INSECTICIDE. FUNCHCIDE 
KIX has given satisfactory service for years to 
exacting Rose growers. It's a complete and 
convenient treatment for Roses, Shrubs and 
Victory Garden Plants in ONE, easy-to-apply 
spray. Half Pint, enough for 30 Rose Bushes, 
$1.00; at Dealer's or direct from us. 


' HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 



































Pacific Strain of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 


FRESH SEED 
OF ALL OUR 


NOVELTIES 


Available in July 


Some colors in hand pol- 
linated available in June 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


























Sow this summer DS 
to have largest blooms early . 
next spring. All best colors, 
mixed. To try, we'll mail 
BOOK 35c pkt. free, with grow- 
ing directions. Send stamp for postage. 
—Highest quality Tulips, Daffodils, 
Lilies, — Plant this fall. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa.—or—Clinton, Iowa 
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Long Season of Sweet Corn 


GOOD way to have a long season of 
sweet corn is to plant kinds with 
different maturity dates, but if this has not 
been done, additional plants of quick 
growing varieties may still be made. 

Fertilizer can be used rather liberally in 
the corn field. The regular Victory garden 
formula (5-10-5) is excellent for this 
purpose. A very good way to apply the 
fertilizer is by dropping it in the furrows 
when the seeds are planted—a level table- 
spoonful between the seeds. In addition, 
applications of manure will result in no- 
ticeably improved growth. 

Hilling is unnecessary and should be 
avoided because it may cut the roots of 
plants. Corn will stand erect with shal- 
low, level cultivation. 

“Suckers’’ or “‘tillers,’” the branches 
which develop at the main stalk of the corn 
plant should not be disturbed. The func- 
tion of the “‘tillers’’ is to nourish the plant, 
and smaller ears and less total yield will be 
the result if they are pulled or cut off. 

Crows are a serious hazard to corn 
growing, pulling out young plants as soon 
as they appear. The garden located near a 
house will not usually be bothered, but 
the ‘‘commuting’’ gardener who has a plot 
outside of town, particularly near a wood- 
land, will have to take steps to combat this 
pest. Commercial crow repellent, a tar 
product, is the best means of control. This 
comes under various names and directions 
for use will be found on the package. 

In many sections the European corn 
borer may be expected to attack later crops; 
rotenone dusts give the best control. 

Early corn is seldom infested with corn 
earworm but the later varieties are likely to 
suffer from this pest. The “‘oil can’’ treat- 
ment will give satisfactory control. Clean 
out an old oil can, and fill with colorless, 
medicinal-quality mineral oil. Squirt a 
few drops of the oil into the silk channel 
three or four days after the silks appear— 
this is the time when the earworm gets in 
his work. Be sure to use mineral oil, ordi- 
nary lubricating oil may kill the tip of the 
ear and leave an unpleasant taste and odor. 
Special oils made with toxicants added to 
make them more effective for the purpose 
are available, usually sold under trade 
names, and will be found more satisfactory 
as a rule than the mineral oil. 

The advantage of growing.corn in the 
home garden is that it can be picked when 
it is in its prime, and eaten when the 
experts say that it is at its best — one- 
half hour after leaving the garden. The 
““‘thumbnail”’ test is the best way of telling 
when corn is ripe. Strip the husks from an 
ear and test a few kernels with the thumb- 
nail. 
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OREGON “GROWN 


OL€EA. 


Wnute fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 








I Protect Your Hands 





é KEEP THEM 

o's HEALTHY” 
BIO-SEAL 

svete HAND CLEANER 


a 


| A new Scientific Develop- 
| ment — contains no Acids, 


Sands, Grits, Pumice or any 
harmful Abrasives, 


BIO-SEAL is the proven ideal skin 
cleaner. Made in powdered form, 
blended with a natural plant to 
completely remove all dirt which 
penetrates the pores. Just a few 
rubs and all dirt, grime, grease and 
paint disappear like magic. Abso- 
lutely harmless—on the contrary— 
BIO-SEAL is beneficial to the skin. 
Used by the largest industrial plants 
in the country for their mee 


TRIAL OFFER — 2 large $ 
containers, enough for six 
iB months, Only ($1.00) post 
paid money back guarantee. 


GREEY AND GREE 








211 AVE. A, NEW YORK 3,N. Y 








New Patented Heliotrope 


“BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559 


Bushy growth; large heavily veined 
leaves turning blackish violet-green in 
full sun. Flowers very large and fra- 
grant. For full particulars see Totty’s 
catalogue. This firm is distributing this 
novelty heliotrope in co-operation with 
Magnolia Nurseries. 

2%-inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 


4-inch pots, $7.50 per doz. 
Order early as quantity is limited 


Fuchsias, 4-inch pots: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Brentwood—Pure white double Each 
ES a one sh istig te oak Whe net niin $1.50 
Chief——-Huge double blooms or dark 
violet with carmine sepals ....... 1.00 
Sunray—(2%”) pink, white and green 
foliage, lavender pink blooms ..... 


Ivy Geraniums—2‘4-inch pots: per doz. 


1. Charles Turner—Best double pink . . . $3.00 
2. Lavender Rose—Double lavender pink 

ET wh and% 5 Coss) Oaks dua Ka kioe's é 3.00 
3. Intincellent—Lovely semi-double 

5 eS ee dee awe 
4. Mrs. Banks—White, pink eye ...... 3.00 
5. Enchantress—Light pink flecked with 

LS 220 «Gide obo to aes ees 4.00 
6. Sunset Ivy—Green and white star 

shaped leaves tinted pink in the sun 6.00 
7. Variegated Ivy—Large green and 

white waxy leaves, pink blossoms.. 6.00 

MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 

Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 


* Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner 
Sargent Griffin, Manager 












































Good Luck 


to have a 
Horseshoe Bell 


at your garden gate, 
house, camp or as 
a ‘“come-and-get-it’”’ 
call. Unique, attrac- 
tive, practical. Two 
old horseshoes 
welded so they 
chime pleasantly 
when tapped 
with raw-hide- 
tied clapper. 
Black weather- 
proof finish, 
Height about 9 in. Di- 
ameter about 8% in. De- 
sign patent 137664. At 
better shops or shipped 
direct express collect 
$7.50 on receipt check or 
money order. No COD’s. 


Horseshoe Forge 


Winchester Dept. H Massachusetts 






$7.50 




















Pour Extisbiti 
GERANIUMS 


HALLAWELL’S California Hybrids 
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‘Developed by 
years of cross hybrid- 
izing and diligent 
plant selections. Con- 
spicuously large flow- 
ers in brilliant new 2 
pastel shades. Bloom 7% 
most of the year. 


Plant Now! 
Fresh, new crop seeds 
Full size packet $1.00 


3 packets for $2.50 4 
CULTURAL DIRECTIONS INCLUDED /: 


HALLAWELUS Seen: 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen oe 


CALIFORNIA 











KILLOGEN will help keep your Flowering Plants 
and Vegetables free from insects, both sucking and 
chewing types. HARMLESS to people and pets 
when simple directions are followed. Use Killogen 
also to destroy Ants on Lawn and Flower Beds. 
Easy to use. Only 50¢ a bottle. Buy at garden 
supply or hardware stores. Write us for folder. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 162 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 
e 








Cred «ot Sie 
HYACINTHS 


Wood Hyacinths (Scilla Campanetata) have grace- 
ful bells on 15 inch stems; blue, pink, white. 
Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 


15 Bulbs '2°° + 50 Bulbs ‘32° 


Grape Hyacinths (tesa). 8 inch 
spikes; bright blue, last long tume. 


20 Bulbs °1°° - 100 Bulbs *4°° 







BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 





Damage From Wireworms 


IREWORMS, the larvz of the fa- 

miliar “‘click beetle,”’ are responsible 
for heavy injury to potatoes annually. The 
larve of the insect live in the soil for two 
or three years, feeding upon potato tubers 
and other root crops before they emerge as 
adult beetles. Particularly heavy loss has 
been suffered in Connecticut, where au- 
thorities are trying desperately to find a 
means of control. It is the eastern field 
wireworm that is responsible for most of 
the damage. This pest prefers the light, 
sandy, cultivated soil characteristic of com- 
mercial potato areas. Late potato varieties 
like Green Mountains suffer most but Cob- 
blers also are injured. In fact, no varieties 
are resistant to this pest. 

Improvement of soil conditions by the 
addition of organic matter, through the use 
of green manure, does not seem to allevi- 
ate the situation. In fact, field records from 
potato fields which are a part of the green 
manure studies at the Storrs, Conn., ex- 
periment station, show a yearly rise in per 
cent injury for the last four years. Possibly 
the roots of green manures offer an attrac- 
tive food supply for the newly hatched 
larve. 


Keeping the Garden Occupied 


HORT season vegetables must be fol- 

lowed by other varieties as soon as they 
are harvested if the garden is to be kept 
producing all Summer. Below are sugges- 
tions for succession plantings: 


Beets followed by Head Lettuce 
Carrots a ** Late Spinach 
Cabbage (plants) * Beets 
Lettuce “* Squash 
Onions (sets) ‘“* Late Cabbage 
Peas * Tomatoes 
Potatoes “* Turnips 
Radishes ‘ Late Cabbage 
Spinach (thick leaf) ‘ Carrots 
Turnips (for greens) ‘ Wax Beans 


Other combinations may be arranged. 
Lettuce, radishes, onion sets and thick leaf 
spinach mature at about the same time. 
Late potatoes, sweet corn and other crops 
requiring wide rows may be used to follow 
them. 


“A garden is enchantment 
That knows not fear or wrath— 
Where birds sing sweet at eventide 


And GOD walks down the path.” 











Oust Mosquitoes 


with citronella candles in these attractive 
wrought iron holders which will give many 
years of use either indoors or out. 15-hour 
candles, burned in pairs, in containers to 
fit, oust mosquitoes. Pair holders (verde 
only) as shown: $2. Refill candles (6) $1.35; 
(12) $2.50. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS: 


1 Pr., 6 Refills, $3.25 1 Pr., 12 Refills, $4.35 
Postpaid in 48 States to one address. No COD’s. 


The Josselyns 


Box 147 Dept. HE Dedham, Mass. 











DON’T LET ANTS RUIN 
YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 
Complete Control Assured 
with 
ANT-=“*X°”- JELLY 


Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 
Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Halli Square 


Boston, Mass. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD 
13 Lewis Street 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











FOR LATE SPRING PLANTING 


Yews in a wide variety of sizes and types—Arborvitae, Pyramidal, 
Dark American, Siberian—Euonymus for evergreen ground cover 
Mountain Laurel—Rhododendrons—Azaleas in many colors. 





WEST NEWBURY 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
Telephone Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 





Hartford 3, Conn. 








Dr. McFarland's Lilacs 


O ONE who has read my lilac notes in the past dozen or 20 
years in Horticulture need be scared at the possible threat 
of repetition, for I do not intend to interfere with the general 
lilac situation. If there ever was a better lilac year, I do not 
remember it, and I am the more full of admiration of the wisdom 
of that very great man, Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, who 
said that among these named lilacs any dozen was the best dozen 
if it had in it the qualities the particular person selecting wanted. 
I have enjoyed for several weeks the unfolding richness of 
these grand named varieties, but now I wish to direct attention to 
the exquisite beauty of several of the species lilacs. 

As I have previously written in these pages, Syringa oblata 
dilatata is the earliest, and is exceedingly beautiful, with its 
dainty lavender blooms which cover the plant. Following it 
10 days later comes S. microphylla, which came to me 10 years 
ago from the Northwest Nursery Company of Valley City, 
N. D., and which, consequently, ought to be esteemed hardy 
anywhere. It is almost as good as the variety first mentioned. 

The one that excites me most, however, is an old friend, S. 
pubescens, which I began to have from the Arnold Arboretum 
in 1913 and have had again from the same source. It is dis- 
tinctly different in plant, style of growth and general aspect, 
and it has the charming quality of being willing to throw a few 
blooms later in the year, as no other lilac within my knowledge 
does. 

But the point of excitement with respect to S. pubescens right 
now is the peculiarly dainty and filmy character of its blooms. 
The individual flowers are quite minute, but there are a million 
of them and they cover the plant thoroughly, so that it seems 
to be almost submerged in a lilac foam, if that can be imagined. 
Again and again I go to one or another of the two plants I have 
to enjoy its exquisite finish and quality even in comparison with 
the great tremendous panicles of the French lilacs close by. 

One peculiarity exists by which this variety seemingly can be 
recognized. From the end of the bloom cluster a long growth 
proceeds, sometimes as much as six or eight inches clear of the 
bloom. Customarily I cut these off when I can get around to it 
in time. If I do not, no harm happens, but it is a quite distinc- 
tive mark of an astonishingly beautiful shrub which needs its 
own place. 

The Winter of 1943-44 was at “Breeze Hill’ remarkable for 
lack of snow protection and for an equal lack of very low tem- 
peratures. We never touched zero, and only a few times did Jack 
Frost move his finger down to the 10 point above the Fahrenheit 
zero. The result, as things are cleaned up this Spring, is that 
there has been very little frost injury. As I have before insisted, 
I am getting a chance at long pruning, which may or may not 
prove a desirable thing. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 





Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1943-44 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1943 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1944 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1944. 
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POISON IVY SEASON IS HERE 


Poison ivy is spreading with alarming rapidity 
in many sections. School children and vacation- 
ists are in great danger of being poisoned by it. 
Even the armed forces in newly established 
camps have not escaped its effects. Yet complete 
control can be obtained by the use of newly dis- 
covered treatments and with materials that can 
be used with complete safety. The whole story 
of poison ivy and its control will be found in 
the booklet 


“What Do You Know About Poison Ivy?” 


by George Graves 


Published by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Price 25 cents 


Copies sent prepaid on receipt of order 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 























MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them $1.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN ..___1.50 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC ___ 1.00 
THE LAWN: How to Make It and 





How to Maintain lt -* -§@ 
ROCK GARDENS and What to bien 

in Them... .80 
HOUSE PLANTS ok How to Siiie 

 . 35 

| Cacti and Succulents . .. 25 

Origin and Significance of Plant waeee 50 
Ragweed and Its Eradication . . .I0 
Vegetable Dyes and How to Make 

See Seco ten, CE 

Send Your Order To 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
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OREGON GROWN 


IRIS 


bring lovely 
NEW COLORS 
to your 


Spring 
Garden 


Plant some of the recent introductions 


PRAIRIE SUNSET—A Dykes Medal winner. A 
blend of peach, apricot, rose, copper and gold 
combined in a beautiful flower. .. $4.50 each 
GREAT LAKES—Another Dykes Medal winner. 
We consider it the best of all clear blue iris. 
$1.75 each 
ELMOHR—tThe finest of Wm. Mohr seedlings. 
A large flower of rich mulberry purple stands 
out as a leader. $10.00 each 
ORMOHR—An older Mohr seedling of huge 
size. Comes in a pleasing shade of Manganese 





violet. $1.50 each 
MAY DAY—A glowing apricot salmon self. 
Very fine. $2.00 each 


Send for New Oatalog just published 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 












ae. 


Plan now for 
leaf spray 











Rainfall was far below normal 
during 33 months of the last 
four years. 

Help drought-affected trees by 
feeding them NOW. 


48th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 


THE FROST and HIGGINS CO. 








SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKEE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 














Quick Freezing Operations 


LTHOUGH it is not necessary to steri- 

lize vegetables that are to be preserved 

by quick freezing, it is important that they 

be subjected to a blanching or scalding 

process to prevent the loss of color and of 

flavor and nutritive value during freezing 
storage. 

Unblanched vegetables undergo deteri- 
oration during storage and develop hay- 
like flavors, with the result that they are 
lacking in quality and food value. Blanch- 
ing in boiling water is satisfactory, provid- 
ing the source of heat is strong enough to 
keep the water boiling while the vegetables 
are being added or to bring it back to a 
boil within a minute. The blanching time 
is counted after the water resumes boiling 
following the introduction of the vege- 
tables. The use of steam for blanching is 
especially good for some vegetables, if the 
equipment is available. 

Any type of container may be used for 
the blanching operation, except a copper 
vessel, as copper destroys vitamin C. A 
gallon of water should be used for each 
pound of vegetable, except in the case of 
leafy vegetables such as spinach, when two 
gallons of water to the pound of vegetable 
should be used. 

In the case of asparagus, Dr. Frank A. 
Lee of the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., recommends blanching stalks up to 
three-fourths inch in diameter for three 
minutes in boiling water or for three and 
one-half minutes in steam. Larger stalks 
should be scalded four minutes in boiling 
water or four and one-half minutes in 
steam, according to his tests. Immediately 
after blanching, the stalks should be placed 
in ice water to cool them rapidly, then 
packed, frozen, and stored at zero Fahren- 
heit or lower. 

Asparagus is usually trimmed to five- 
inch lengths or whatever size will best fit 
the container. The stalks are then packed 
parallel in the box, with the tips in alter- 
nate directions. About one and one-half 
inches of the remaining stalk can be cut, 
blanched, cooled, and frozen, for use in 
soups or otherwise. The tough ends of the 
stalks should be discarded as a matter of 
course. 








Jiu lists Finest BULB 


Our new edition soon off the press. 
36 pages containing over 120 full 
color illustrotions. 


TULIPS - Top size (12 cm. or larger). 





DAFFODILS - First grade only. 


Select bulbs from the Northwest's largest tulip farms. 


Finest quality from the largest of Daffodils in Oregon. 
FRESHLY-DUG LILIES - BULBOUS IRIS - BEARDED IRIS - 
ANEMONES - RANUNCULUS - CROCUS - MUSCARI, ETC. 
CALIFORNIA GROWN FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
The most complete selection we have offered in 70 years. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS - Box 1115-H—- Sacramento, Calif. 


CATA LOG 














Burned in pairs 15 ft. apart, these famous 
essence of citronella candles chase away 
mosquitoes. (Health officials warn 
against mosquito malaria-carriers. ) 
CitrOdors, used by the million, are guaran- 
teed to burn 15 hrs. in glass cup. Gift-boxed 
with attractive black cup-holders. Stock up 


now. 
$4.00 3 Pairs 
Per Pair j $2.85 


Order extra candles for REFILLS: 
6 for $1.25; 12 for $2.40 


Postpaid Mail remittance today 


Immediate shipment 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’ S Berets 
FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 














<4-Squirrel’s 
Defeat ....... $4.75 
Automatic 
PeOGer ....... $2.25 
“Eye-Safe”’ 
a $1.75 
Orange Feeder 
(for Orioles) . .$1.50 
Drinking Cups for 
Humming Birds 
Folder mailed on 
request. 
audubon gq workshop 
NOT INCORPORATES 
GLENCOE, ILL. 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 








SELECT YOUR IRIS and Perenniai plants while 
in bloom at Geo. Pfeifer’s, 28 Greendale Ave., 
Needham Heights, Mass. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION: Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES-—Seed- 
lings that will bear this Summer—everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with the 
real wild strawberry taste. Also wonderful for 
jam. $3.00 per dozen, $20 per 100. Large plants 
$5 per dozen. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


LAWN MOWER wanted: either gasoline-powered 
or mule-drawn; new or second-hand. Submit price; 
also picture, if possible. Pan American Trust 
Company, 70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


NARCISSI: Advance-of-digging offers. Send for 
list. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced grower of chrysanthe- 
mums, carnations and potted plants for the whole- 
sale and retail trade. Large, comfortable cottage 
available. Write full particulars. Arrangements for 
interview can be made by telephoning Hub. 5670, 
Boston. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner. 


MANAGER: Landscape, Nursery and Garden Store 
Business. Established 40 years, near Boston. Good 
future. Box L. B., care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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PEONY AND 
ROSE SHOW 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 14 and 15 
Thursday, 


see the newest and 
best varieties. 


Admission Free 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


An unusual opportunity to 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 
Subscription to “Horticulture.” 
Services of— 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 
Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 
Year Book. 
Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 


———_ ~~» 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


_—@———. 


Office and Library Hours: 


June 15 — September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 





June 21, 1944 





Saturdays Closed 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





FLOWER SHOW 


2:30 to 5 P.M. 


Commercial Classes: 


1. Display of any or all types of outdoor 
Roses, covering 25 square feet. 

2. Display of perennials, covering 25 square 
feet. 


Professional Classes: 


1. Bowl of Roses, 25 blooms, 1 or more va- 
rieties. Bowl to be supplied by exhibitor, 
varieties to be labeled. 

. Vase of Polyantha Roses. 

. Vase of Rambler Roses. 

. Bowl of Sweet Peas, 25 blooms, 1 or more 
varieties. 

5. Six vases of Sweet Peas. 

6. Six vases of hardy herbaceous perennials, 

bulbous flowers excluded. 

7. Display of Delphinium, 

square feet. 

8. Vase of Delphinium, 15 spikes. 


Amateur Classes: 


1. “As you like it.” No restrictions. 

2. Outdoor table arrangement. No restric- 
tions. 

3. Roses in metal container. 


& Cd 


covering 25 











STOPS, 
INSECTS ||) 


before they 
become serious 











Prevent serious infestations in your Victory Garden 
by spraying every 10 days or 2 weeks during the 
insect season with 3 teaspoonfuls D-X Rotenone 
(or D-X Pyrethrum) per gallon of water. Controls 
hard-to-kill insects. For sale by dealers everywhere. 
“Spraying the Home Garden’ free on request. 


B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore Street, Hackensack, N. J. 
EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of ripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 
THESE seedlings are rapid 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they sh 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This —— is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limi quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cente 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


SCENTED GERANIUMS 


are decorative grouped on terraces, around small 
pools, and in old-fashioned gardens. Our 
includes Rose, Lemon, Finger-Bowl, Oak-leaf, 
Skeleton, Spice, Prince Rupert and many others. 
ION: 6 var., our se 00 
Sent express collect 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 





owers from this stage 
ould 
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“Questions Answered” Book 


“10,000 Garden Questions Answered.” 
Edited by F. F. Rockwell. Published by The 
American Garden Guild, Inc. and Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $3.95. 

If there are any questions likely to be 
asked by the average garden maker which 
are not answered by this new book, it 
would be difficult to discover them. Fif- 
teen recognized experts have pooled their 
knowledge in providing the answers which 
have come to them day by day over a long 
series of years. 

Because of the great number of pages 
required, 1467 to be exact, the book has 
been divided into sections so that if a ques- 
tion involves ornamentals, lawns, vegeta- 
bles, fruits or house plants, the answer will 
be found in the section devoted to that 
particular subject. 

The editors have written a foreword 
which makes it impossible for a reviewer 
to criticize the nomenclature, which in 
part follows “Standardized Plant Names,” 
particularly in uniting two words as in 
matrimonyvine and monkeypuzzle tree. 

There are many illustrations in the form 
of line drawings and, of course, a complete 
index by means of which reference to 
any particular plant may be discovered 
promptly. Altogether this is an unusual 
book and one which seems likely to prove 
particularly helpful to amateurs. 


“What does my garden give to me? 
The joy of work well done, 
The thrill of life’s renewing, 


Content and peace I’ve won.” 
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IMP. 
ImMpgZSOAP 
PASPRAY 


your Scedsman 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 
The American Color & Chemical Co 


a Bost Mass 

















HOME GROWN 


TULIP BULBS 


Delivery early September 
OUR’ OWN RAINBOW MIXTURE 


$1.50 perdozen $5.00 per 50 
$8.00 per 100 All postpaid 
Order Now. Tulips Are Scarce 
Our list will be ready in July. Ask for it 


VAN TOL NURSERIES 


TEATICKET (on Cape Cod) MASSACHUSETTS 








HORTICULTURIST 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 





























ILL GIVE AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY 





FREE Goa RIS 


A corner of one of my Iris Fields at Grandview, Wash., from which the 3 groups below will be shipped. Note the great profusion of bloom to be expected from Wayman Irises. 





COLLECTION WO. 1 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


ALICE HARDING—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. High- 

est international y- 4 Large perfect 
llow with smooth sa ten. Former price 
Saas cach wl eal cael NOW FREE. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 
red-toned blend. Has been called The World's Piet 
Iris. Formerly $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 

AUTUMN HAZE—30 in. om opie 2 gh mgm 
flowering profusely twice a year, sacs, Blue violet and 


again in the fall. Sweet Violet Fra 
tones. Former price $25.00. NO 
The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former ey $80.00, 


on recei t of check or money order for the 


“Long wering’ Collection of 12 varieties for $4.00. 

12 ““Long Flowering” $4.00 
COLLECTION e 

ABELARD—30 in. One of the earliest to bloom. General 
effect rich mahogany red. A gorgeous intense hue. 

AMMON—46 in. A heavenly sky-blue that flowers early 
along with Abelard, long before other Iris bloom. 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY—SO0 in. Early. Tallest and purest 
snow white. Very lovely and a great favorite. Large 
Flowers. Former price $15.00 each. 

IB-PALL—30 in. A handsome ruffled.hardy Pogocyclus 
Hybrid in lilac and violet tones. As ‘different’ as 
though it came from another planet. 

KATE IZZARD—36 in. A delightful pink tone. Silver 
Medal Winner. 

M. A. PORTER—3¢ in. A ‘Five-Star’ variety in richest 
silky Persian rug tons. Former price $25.00 each. 

NATOMA—36 in. A super Iris in soft tel tones. 
Upper petals soft bronze, flushed violet. Lower petals 
brilliant old-rose with chocolate border. 

SOUTHLAND—24 in. A sensational deep yellow Early 
Spring and Fall Bloomer. A nugget of beauty. 

SUNTAN—38 in. I like this best of all the tan effects. 

SENSATION—48 in. A real sensation in pure bright sky 
blue. Former price $30.00 each 

ANNDELIA—322 in. One of our "most exquisite Iris. 
Soft lilac upper petals, beautifully ruffled. Lower 
petals white with feather-stitch edging of bright rose. 

JERRY—36 in. Vivid, glistening red tone. A real ¢em 
and one of the most brilliant of all Iris. 


The 12 “Long Flowering” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 
FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $4.00. 


1 A) te VARIETIES—$4.00 
EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.50 





COLLECTION NO. 2 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


DAUNTLESS—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Highest 
International Honors. A delightful red toned Iris that 
is Perfect in every way. Formerly $35.00. NOW FREE. 

GUDRUN—42 in. Sooty. heures Cad, bent wae Se. 
a flowers. Dy’ Winner. Formerly 


HAPPY DAYS—44 in. Largest and finest yellow. The 
Hybridizer’s dream come true. Former price $25.00 
each. NOW FREE. 

The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $110.00, 

each plant lat. wa be sent Leg agg deg = Bi FREE 

on receipt of check or money order for the eg r¢ 

“Garden Magic” Collection » of 12 varieties for $3. 


12 “Garden M $3.95 


IRIS COLLECTION 
CLARA NOYES—36 in. Geeta | novelty in the 
world famous Talisman Rose Colors of Flame Red 
over Yellow. Formerly $20.00 each 
GLEAM—42 in. eee Py Fig eg pure uniform sky 
blue. Unsurpassed in 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY—40 in. A opagheny in vel- 
vety violet blue tones. Large, perfect flowers 
NENE—36 in. This very stuidiien ved tensa bits .to cus 
of the largest and finest. Former price $50.00 each. 
PRES. PILKINGTON—40 in. Huge flowers in a beauti- 
ful blending of many delightful pastel tints, pink, 
brown, soft yellow, etc. Former price $25.00 each. 
AMBERA—36 in. eye oe A AY 
oSams. flowering two weeks ahead of other Iris. 
quisitely Punguene. Former price $10.00 each. 
COSETTE—26 in. Most profuse blooming very early 
pure snow white, flowering’'with Ammon. Gorgeous. 
MUSICAL—32 in. Silver Medal Winner. Glorious ay 
liant blue of ‘| - size and im ees omnanane 
_ real aristocrat. Formerly $25.00 ea 
PLUIE D’OR (Golden Rain)—4]1 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 
Fine, tall, clear deep yellow. Superb landscape effect. 
Unexcelled for cutting. Former price $35.00 each. 
SIR LAUNCELOT—32 in. Unusual, beautiful, and bril- 
liant copper-red tones. Formerly $10.00 each. 
TINT O’ TAN—4O0 in. wether © BS A real gem in 
soft tan tones. Former p: $20.00 each 
ee . A real ae Bi Star’ Iris of delight- 
agrance pper ishops Purple, lower 
petals rich velvety wakeg ogany red. 
The 12 “Garden Magic” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 


’ FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 


on receipt of check or money order for only $3.95. 


1 EACH—15 ee 
3 EACH—45 11.25 





COLLECTION NO. 3 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


MME. LOUIS AREAU—36 in. kes Medal Winner. 


per y me aap white , veined, sanded, 
and flushed rosy-he! An combina- 

tion. Former price $35.00 each. ~< FREE. 
BLACK MAGIC—28 in. Finest of all the a. 


profusely twice a year, early spring and 
fall. tense, rich, blackish violet. Former 
ee Stee Se NOW FREE. 
ALERY WEST—40 in. A Bliss masterpiece in 
brown-red and crimson tones. Exciting and unusual. 
Former price $65.00 each. NOW FREE. 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value as. 

each la my labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 

hn rece sipt of check or money order for the following 
Collection of 12 varieties for $4.05. 


**Master’’ 


12 ims couzcron 54.05 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in. hy and one of the best 
of the newer yellow Irises for mass effect. Former 

rice $20.00 each. 

BL VELVET—46 in. The entire flower seems to be 
cut of velvet and the color is an intense, deep rich 
blue. yl price $50.00 each. 

DESERET—40 Gorgeous flowers, entirely different 
from any A Iris, deep yellow, with lower petals 
brushed and veined bright red. Was $10.00 each. 

at pk in. Dykes Winner. Huge cream 
or I toned flowers. Former price $20.00 each. 

K.V.A in. Massive flowers up to 814 inches 

in lovely iridescent ~; pastel tints. Was $50.00. 


ROYAL SALUTE—36 in. Marvelous fragrant unsur- 
rich op le flowers, a produced. 
a arent ormer price $10. 

SANGREAL—28 in "fee rich deep low th flowers 


twice a year, < oemy apne ead SS. ‘Was $10.00. 
SEPTEMBER ry es profuse bloomer 

twice a 2 rem early spring = Rich violet tones. 
SHINING WATERS—4 to 5 ft. Early. Very sweet noe. 

grance. Shimmering sparkling ~—_—s blue. My 
VALOR—50 in. Largest, richest, and finest blackish 

blue-violet. Bright yt. in the sunlight. Very 

fragrant. Former price $20.00 each. 

in. Gigantic snowy-white flowers 

of perfect form and sweet fragrance. Second choice 

for Dykes Medal. Former price $20.00 each. 
DOLLY ISON—36 in. Large flowers in an in! 

ing blend of soft pastel colors. Original price $25 


12 “MASTER” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 
FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $4.05. 


1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$4.05 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.75 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 9 varieties FREE $11.70 


3 EACH with 27 FREE PLANTS—$32.50 





I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand 
be greater than I anticipate, I reserve the right to substitute county good, or 


should 
better, varieties for any Iris of which the stock may 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, Ni Y. 


I enclose mane order ee! for 


Saas Dee ee & 
“LONG FLOWERING” Collection, 3 th 9 
“GARDEN MAGIC” Collection, 3 Ea 

“MASTER” Collection, 3 Each with 9 


plants iy 70 


9 FREE | 
th 9 FREE plants, $11.25 
plants, $11.75 


FREE 


exhausted 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED | 


which please send me: 
+ as described 

Ae ts as described 
described 


plants, $11.50 


Ih 





My DeLuxe Iris FROM VERMONT — "I am enclosing order for Iris (42 
and Peony Book 


containing more 
than - varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. 


plants) bought some last year and year before and 
they are wonderful.” 

FROM OREGON — “Last year I bought 135 of Iris 
Sees 205 wae 8 Ee Ge ee flowers 


FROM TEXAS — “My order for the Summer Blooming 


Iris came in and were planted yesterday. They were 
the finest I have ever seen.’ 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. 8B — Bayside, Long Island, New York 





MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 








